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slain — an unseen adversary. He faces the spectator, thrusting, with 
a straightforward and desperate lunge, his sword at his foe. the 
foreshortening of the weapon and of the right arm that directs it 
is beyond all praise. The point of the sword seems literally to 
protrude from the canvas. The pale, wrathful face is nobly paint- 
ed, as is also the vigorous, nervous form in its garb of worn 
chestnut-coloured velvet. Nor is it possible to describe the im- 
mense vitality of this solitary personage, whose every line is 
instinct with life, and who seems ready to start from the canvas. 
By the skilful management of the lights and the masterly quality 
of the execution, this painting recalls some of the finest qualities 
of Bonnat. The other picture is wholly different in character. It 
is of small size, and represents a graveyard at sunrise. It is a 
burial-place of the poor. Rows of black crosses stretch away as 
far as the eye can reach, and to each one is suspended a lighted 
lantern, whose rays show dim and lustreless under the golden 
glow of morning. In the foreground an old man stands by an 
open grave. He has brought thither a coffin, which, by its in- 
scription, is that of his son. He has paused in his work, and with 
one arm over his eyes abandons himself to his grief. Overhead 
the sky shows brilliant with the radiance of the as yet unrisen 
sun. From these two works it is easy to discern the fact that a 
newly discovered star of genius has arisen above the horizon of 
contemporary Art. 

M. Robie, the eminent Belgian artist, who:e exquisite paintings 
of fruit and flowers have long been noted as among the finest 
of artistic representations of still-life, sent to the Paris Salon this 
year two very beautiful works, entitled respectively ' Spring ' and 
' Autumn.' The first was an admirably executed group of flow- 
ers, and the latter of fruits, wonderfully graceful in grouping and 
rich in colouring. In fact, with the exception of two pictures 
now in the Musee Royale at Brussels, these paintings may take 
rank among the very best of M. Robie's productions, surpassing 
even his contributions to the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878. 
They were executed for the Retrospective Exhibition of Belgian 
Art, and have already been forwarded to Brussels. Their ultimate 
destination is to be New York, as they have been purchased by 
Mr. Schaus ; that is, unless some Belgian amateur should become 
their final possessor, which is very probable, as the works of M. 
Robie are held in the highest estimation in his native land. 

The Cercle de la Librairie has worthily inaugurated its new and 
elegant hotel on the Boulevard Saint-Germain (constructed by M. 
Gamier, the architect of the Grand Opera) by an exhibition of 
antique books, fine modern bindings, and a selection from among 
the later publications of the leading publishers of Paris. The 
first section is extremely interesting on account of the rarity of 
many of the specimens shown. The most ancient of all was printed 
at Strasburg. It is St. Augustine's " Art of Preaching " in Latin, 
and was issued from the press of Jean Mentelin in 1468. This 
Mentelin was the first piinter who ever set up a press in Strasburg, 
and this " Art of Preaching " is one of the earliest of his publica- 
tions. This rare volume belongs to M. Firmin Didot, as do also 



many other choice rarities in the exhibition. There, too, is shown 
the first book ever printed in France from metal type, the " Medi- 
tations of Cardinal Torquemada." The date is 1481. The printer 
was one Johann Neumeister, the pupil and partner of Gutenberg. 
The first book printed in Paris, which was issued in 1470, is lack- 
ing to the completeness of the exhibition. But the second one 
figures there ; it is a Latin translation of " The Apocryphal Epis- 
tles of Phalaris." Among the fine artistic specimens of modern 
binding, those exhibited by Marius Michel & Company show jjre- 
eminent. Some of these are very beautifully executed reproduc- 
tions of antique bindings, delicate lace-like patterns on crimson or 
brown morocco. The same firm also show a new and very artis- 
tic style of binding in leather mosaic-work without gilding. The 
most attractive specimen was a large quarto copy of " Faust " 
bound in dark-brown Levant morocco. On the side of the vol- 
ume the title appeared in blood-red Gothic letters, over which an 
owl spread its outstretched wings. Above the lettering showed the 
dark-green foliage of the poppy, with one dried seed-vessel, and 
below it drooped a single broken daisy. Anything more original 
and appropriate, or more soberly rich in colouring and refined in 
execution, can hardly be imagined. Some reproductions of the 
dainty tracery and jewelled decorations of the binding of the 
missals of the Middle Ages, shown by Messrs. Gruel and Engle- 
mann, were admirably executed and were extremely beautiful. 

The Salon has not been long closed, yet since the period of its 
closing three prominent artists among its exhibitors have died. 
The eldest of the three, M. de Pommayrac, was over seventy years 
of age. He was greatly in vogue as a painter of miniature por- 
traits, as well as of portraits in oil, in the courtly circles of Paris 
under the Second Empire. He exhibited this year a life-sized and 
three-quarter-length portrait of Qu:en Isabella of Spain, who had 
already sat to him several times. One of these former portraits, a 
miniature, was executed as a gift for the Empress Eugenie from 
the royal original. M. de Pommayrac was the father-in-lavif of 
M. Charles Detaille, the brother of the celebrated painter, and 
himself an artist of some talent. The funeral of the deceased 
drew together an imposing assemblage of artists, including John 
Lewis Brown, Heilbuth Wilhems, and others. M. Hector Carac- 
ciolo, a young Italian painter, whose picture of ' A Panoply ' at- 
tracted much attention at the Salon of this season, also died in 
Paris recently. He was only twenty-five years old, and was looked 
upon as an artist of unusual promise. M. J. J. Rougeron, who 
obtained a second medal at the Salon for his ' Taking the Veil 
at a Carmelite Convent,' died very suddenly of heart-disease a fev^' 
days ago. 

The exhibition of the collected works of the late Thomas Cou- 
ture will take place at the Palais de I'lndustrie under the auspices 
of M. Barbedienne, the celebrated manufacturer of artistic bronzes. 
It will comprise some two hundred works, including drawings, 
sketches, and studies, as well as large and important works, both 
finished and unfinished. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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REPARATIONS are being duly carried forward 
for the opening, on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, of the last of the group of Art-schools in 
connection with the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. Two of these schools may be con- 
sidered as already fairly established, from their 
first season having been one of most encouraging 
success. Not any less result would very readily have been ex- 
pected from the experiment of forming classes in design as under- 
taken by the trustees of the Museum, the value of such a mission 
having been for some time foreseen. The public has not been 
unconscious of the circumstances of our industries relatively, and it 
is a number of years since Professor Bail, of Yale College, observed 
that " the whole nation is deploring the lack of good ornamental 
designers. We are becoming tired of sending so many millions to 
Europe for articles that we might produce cheaper at home if we 



had skilled designers. This branch of industry affects articles for 
the humblest use." This particular want affecting Art-manufac- 
ture has probably been felt in the country longer even than would 
seem to have been the case, although the moment for actually 
repairing it has been very little hastened in general, and in the 
case of the Metropolitan Museum has been naturally retarded by 
the unsettled state of these last years. The two class :s referred 
to had, however, been receiving instruction on the plan adopted 
by the managing officers of the Museum for several months before 
the new quarters of the institution were ready for a formal opening 
to the public. An initiatory step was taken by sending circulars 
and notices to manufacturers and employes, calling attention to 
the establishment of these industrial Art-schools. One of the 
classes was for drawing and designing, as applied to woodwork, 
and the other was instructed in metal-work, as in silverware, 
jewellery, &c. The collections of the Museum were offered freely 
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as examples for the classes to which all apprentices or other per- 
sons interested in furniture manufacture, wood-carving, or metal- 
work, were declared eligible as students. About fifty young Art- 
workers were in attendance at these schools, which were opened 
in January last, and continued until the latter part of April. The 
suitable maintenance of the schools, for which rooms were taken 
at No. 31 Union Square, was contributed by Mr. G. F. T. Reed. 
Instruction was given on four evenings in each week, the classes 
being superintended by two designers skilled in their respective 
departments. The school to be opened the coming winter, in 
addition to these schools of design, will technically differ from 
them. The purpose of Mr. Auchmuty, the founder of the former, 
is to go a step further, and introduce the teaching of "the trade 
of carving in wood and the trade of house, sign, and decorative 
painting "—in distinction from designing. " These trades to be 
so taught that a young man can enter the schools as a beginner, 
and leave them a skilled workman. Although there are many 
technical schools in the United States, there is only one which 
accomplishes this result : the National Institute of Engineering, at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. This is a private enterprise, and is con- 
fined to instruction in the management of steam-engines." 

The idea of Mr. Auchmuty in proposing this to the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art was that of creating a class of 
American workmen able to compete with the foreign workmen 
" to whom," as he rightly observes, " all work requiring any artis- 
tic feeling, or unusual skill, is now entrusted. It has long seemed 
to me," he adds, " that the difficulty with American workmen was 
the absence of proper instruction v^fhen learning their trade. An 
apprentice, or a ' helper,' who represents the apprentice of old, 
learns only by observation, and usually by watching a very in- 
different workman. These schools, for one very important trade, 
plain and decorative painting, will afford an opportunity for the 
best instruction. In the School for Painting, besides the full 
course, there will be shorter special courses in such branches of 
the trade as mixing colours, the combination of colours, the pre- 
paration and finishing of hard wood, fresco-painting, and the pre- 
paration of stencil plates for decorative painting." 



In his proposition to the trustees, the donor of this school has 
stipulated that no instruction should be given gratuitously, and 
that students between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three only 
should be received, the idea of the limitation of the benefit being 
thus explicitly stated : " My reasons were that, unless a charge 
was made, young men would come and go as they felt disposed, 
and perhaps bring the schools into disrepute. The limit as to age 
was fi.xed to exclude boy mechanics who might come into collision 
with the trades-unions, and to prevent middle-aged workmen 
bringing their ideas into the schools." The charge for the school 
of wood-carving is fixed at S50 for six months ; that for a full 
course of five months in the school of house, sign, and decorative 
painting will be $75. The cost in the special courses, of which 
there are four, will vary from $30 to $50, including the use of 
materials. 

Mr. Auchmuty has agreed to erect a suitable brick building on 
First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets, and 
to give it rent free for three years ; also to be responsible during 
that time for any discrepancy between the receipts and expenses. 
At the end of that time, if successful, the schools should, he be- 
lieves, be self-supporting, and their reputation should warrant a 
higher charge. 

The building is to be one story high, with a frontage of one 
hundred feet, and wings extending back on each end. The plan 
includes two workshops, each thirty by seventy feet, with an office, 
a lecture-room, and janitor's rooms. One hour each day will be 
given to instruction in free-hand and architectural drawing, and 
classes will also receive instruction in book-keeping. The gene- 
rous plan of Mr. Auchmuty is most warmly seconded by the 
trustees of the Museum, and there is reason to hope that this 
will not long remain a solitary instance of liberality in the direc- 
tion of such schools. For nothing is easier to understand than 
that by far the best fortune of the country, as relates to Arl- 
manufacturing interests, is in an individual intelligence and 
generosity by which something is gained of the same impulse 
that in European capitals so largely results from national encour- 
agement. 
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ANEW SYSTEM OF ARCH^OLOGICAL EXCHANGE.— Of 
late it has been considered very desirable that some definitely or- 
ganised means of conducting exchanges between our own country and the 
museums of France should be brought into action. It is thus a fortunate 
fact that an official bureau should have been established for this pur- 
pose. This is under the direct management of Mr. Gaslon L. Feuar- 
dent, who receives his appointment to that charge from the French 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Beaux-Arts. The mission which 
it is understood that this bureau should accomplish is that of facilitat- 
ing the conveyance into proper channels abroad of such anthropological 
and natural-history specimens resulting from explorations in the United 
States as may be desired, as well as of effecting exchanges between our 
own and foreign museums. As is hardly necessary to say, direct sales 
from museum to museum are of rare occurrence, and the inevitable diffi- 
culties of negotiating in all such cases have become only too well 
understood. Probably exchanges in the nature of barter are much 
more readily to be brought about by individual agency in the manner 
proposed. According to this plan, constant intelligence respecting the 
various collections of the museums is to be maintained, with particular 
reference to objects which are much in excess of what is necessaiy for 
completeness in their respective classes. Such a condition very fre- 
quently happens as a natural consequence of the zeal of collectors, and 
almost as frequently is continued in places of final preservation. In all 
such cases, catalogues made to represent those duplicates which are 
considered unnecessary to the museum possessing them will serve to 
prepare the way for proposals of exchange. Under the system in view 
our institutions should be gainers, for in this manner opportunities are 
most likely to arise for the addition of such classes of specimens as they 
are altogether wanting in, but in which European museums abound. 
And since, on the other hand, foreign governments seek to acquire col- 
lections representative of the life of our native races, and of the natural- 
history developments of the New World, a series of mutually useful 
exchanges may be hoped for. It is held by competent judges that from 



several of our museums a considerable number of objects might be 
separated without detriment to the value of the collections. For ex- 
ample, in the valuable Hall collection of fossils in the American Muse- 
um of Natural History are numerous duplicates which add only in the 
direction of magnitude ; another instance is that to be noticed at the 
Arsenal at Washington, where storeroom is provided for great numbers 
of specimens in archaeology and natural history, under charge of Pro- 
fessor Baird, and of which, very recently, several large cases still re- 
mained unopened. The Cesnola collection, as is well known, numbers 
a large series of duplicates ; and there are those who argue that fully 
one-third of the twenty thousand objects of this noble collection could 
be disposed of without sensible injury to the whole, while the financial 
state of the institution might thus be improved in the payment of the 
remaining indebtedness of $17,000 to General Di Cesnola. However 
this may be, congratulations are in order for what has been already 
done, looking to an enlargement in the character of the permanent 
exhibitions in two countries. The event also affords a suggestion of 
similar relations between our own and older countries generally. 

Alleged Restorations in the Cesnola Collection. — An ani- 
mated discussion has taken place in regard to a statuette (No. 157) 
of the Cesnola collection, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Gaston L. Feuardent has declared in a publication bearing his signa- 
ture, that the statuette in question has had a glass placed on it, which 
restoi-ation or addition is of recent date. He asserts that this statu- 
ette was in his keeping in London in 1872, and that at that time it 
had no mirror. A paper is cited, written by Johannes Doel in 1873, 
read before the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, where a pre- 
cise description of this statuette was given, with illustrations, and that 
Doel does not mention the presence of a mirror. In 1878, having to 
read a paper before the American Numismatic and Archreological So- 
ciety of New York, Mr. Feuardent states that he again carefully ex- 
amined the statuette, and that then there was no mirror, He calls 



